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For  many  thousands  of  Montanans,  "going  downtown"  means  a trip  to  the  one  and  only  main  street  of  a small  rural 
town  with  a long  history  of  getting  smaller.  In  fact,  of  Montana's  126  cities  and  towns,  99  have  fewer  than  2,500 
residents;  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  smaller  towns,  as  of  the  last  census,  had  grown  even  smaller. 

Community  development  can  be  especially  difficult  in  these  settings.  Optimism  is  a key  ingredient  in  community 
development  and  in  the  absence  of  evident  growth,  optimism  frequently  becomes  a scarce  commodity.  However,  we 
believe  that  most  residents  of  small  town  Montana  genuinely  cherish  the  many  fine  characteristics  of  life  in  a small 
town.  And,  in  their  appreciation  of  that  life  style,  there  can  be  found  optimism  sufficient  to  stimulate  positive 
attitudes  toward  community  improvement.  A small  town  doesn't  have  to  be  bigger  to  be  better. 

This  booklet  deals  with  a limited  but  important  part  of  community  development;  the  character  of  the  community  which 
is  reflected  by  its  Main  Street.  It  is  designed  for  the  small  town  with  limited  resources  - no  park  department,  no 
federally  financed  urban  renewal  program,  no  staff  of  planners,  architects  and  engineers.  The  typical  Montana  town. 
It  is  also  respective  of  city  budgets  and  private  finances. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  ideas  presented  in  this  booklet  will  help  your  small  town  - and  possibly  mark  the  beginning 
of  community-wide  enthusiasm  for  making  a good  place  to  live,  a great  place  to  live. 


Harold  M.  Price,  Administrator 
DCA/Division  of  Planning 


P.S.  Irf  you  have,  questions,  comments  on  need  some  help,  please  call  on  mile: 


Department  of  Community  Affairs 
Division  of  Planning 
Capitol  Station 
Helena,  MT  59601 


Phone:  449-3757 


The  preparation  of  this  material  was  financed  in  part 
by  a grant  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  under  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  as  amended. 


INTRODUCTION 


"Why  not  plan  ^ o r non-growth?  k^ter  all,  charm  lb  a by-p^o- 
ducX  ofi  stagnation." 


Although  there  may  be  an  element  of  truth  in  this 
statement,  it  is  not  likely  to  thrill  the  hearts 
of  thousands  of  Montanans  living  in  small  towns 
with  a history  of  stagnation  and  decline.  There 
is  nothing  charming  about  abandoned  service  sta- 
tions, empty  store  fronts,  weed-strewn  lots  and 
vacant  theatre  marquees.  To  passing  visitors, 
these  relics  of  the  past  are,  at  best,  pictures- 
que. For  the  small  town  merchants,  they  estab- 
lish an  atmosphere  of  decay  which  can  overcome 
all  promotional  efforts  and  defy  an  attempt  to 
create  customer  loyalty  for  the  local  business 
community. 


Fully  aware  of  the  myriad  of  social  and  economic 
factors  which  may  deny  prosperity  to  many  small 
towns  in  Montana  and  the  need  for  long-term  eco- 
nomic improvement,  this  booklet  has  been  assem- 
bled to  set  out  practical  suggestions  for  solv- 
ing some  immediate  problems.  The  following  low- 
budget  (and  sometimes  purely  cosmetic)  ideas  are 
offered  with  the  belief  that  community  develop- 
ment is, first  and  foremost,  a community  attitude. 
And  the  attitude  of  the  community  can  be  positive- 
ly transformed  by  softening  the  harsh  reminders  of 
stagnation  and  decline. 


Who  docs  the  work? 


Anybody... as  long  as  it's  free  or  at  low  cost;  a pri- 
vate citizen — a service  club — members  of  the  garden 
club — a high  school  shop  class... 

Where  can  the  raw  materials  be  fiound? 

Private  salvage  and  utility  yards — city,  county  and 
highway  maintenance  areas— as  well  as  sawmills  and 
pole  yards  are  all  likely  locations  for  finding  the 
materials  needed  to  undertake  community  beautifica- 
tion projects. 

The  sketches  and  ideas  in  this  booklet  are  designed 
to  help  citizens,  local  officials  and  community  groups 
find  inexpensive  solutions  to  eyesores  which  undermine 
the  appearance  of  their  community.  With  simple  tools, 
a little  imagination  and  elbow  grease,  discarded  build- 
ing materials  can  be  transformed  into  useful  and  appeal- 
ing objects. 

The  community  that  decides  to  try  its  hand  at  beautifi- 
cation must  be  mindful  of  the  requirements  of  safety 
and  good  taste;  a child  can  easily  be  injured  on  play- 
ground equipment  that  has  been  erected  without  proper 
regard  for  safety.  And  it  takes  forethought  and  plan- 
ning to  assure  that  the  pile  of  junk  you  start  with 
doesn't  look  like  a pile  of  junk  when  you're  finished. 
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STORE  FRONTS 


This  section  deals  with  one  of  the  most  common,  un- 
sightly and  difficult  problems  confronting  the  small 
rilral  town,  abandoned  commercial  buildings.  Besides 
being  eyesores  which  detract  from  the  community,  vac- 
ant, unkept  commercial  buildings  are  potential  fire 
hazards,  promote  littef  and  are  attractive  targets 
fof  vandalism.  If  a new  tenant  and  rehabilitation 
are  not  presently  possible,  many  problems  can  he 
d$alt  with  in  the  interim  through  an  inexpensive 
and  practical  facelifting. 


The  drawings  in  this  section  show  exterior  treatments 
and  alternative  uses  to  improve,  the  appearance  of  build- 
ings, thereby  enhancing  the  immediate  commercial  area 
and  restoring  pride  in  the  community. 

N J/  7^5/780X  DOC£^Z"*r 

The  best  solution  to  the  problem  of  abandoned  commer- 
cial buildings,  of  course,  is  renovation  and  reuse. 

And  although  the  family  grocery,  the  small  drug  store 
and  the  local  meat  market  may  never  be  revived,  alter- 
native uses  for  vacated  buildings  are  possible.  A 
quick  survey  may  reveal  a variety  of  "home  occupations" 
spread  throughout  residential  areas  within  a small  town. 
Antique  shops,  beauty  salons,  pottery  shops,  barber 
shops,  saw  sharpening  operations,  small  appliance  re- 
pair, and  craft  and  bookstores  are  commonplace  in  base- 
ments, front  rooms  and  garages.  The  right  combination 


qf  these  types  of  activities  in  an  old  Main  Street 
coitynercial  building  can  work  wonders;  a congenial 
an4  productive  commercial  environment  can  result 
;£rom  the  proper  mix  of  arts,  crafts  and  services 
sharing  space  on  Main  Street.  Also,  if  home  occupa- 
tions can  be  centralized  on  Main  Street,  problems 
associated  with  their  presence  in  residential  areas 
can  be  reduced. 


If  a facelift  or  [temporary  cover-up  is  the  only  re- 
quirement, rough-sawn  lumber  and  vegetation  in  plan- 
ters can  be  used  to  create  an  attractive  exterior 
treatment  at  low  cost. 


The  fronts  of  some  types  of  vacant  buildings  offer 
unique  opportunities  for  functional  upgrading  as  well 
as  aesthetic  improvement.  For  example,  an  entrance 
£6' a.  vacant  theater  can  be  easily  converted  to  an  out- 
of-the-weather  area  for  public  bulletin  boards  and 
benches,  while  the  marquee  can  be  used  to  advertise 
public  events. 


Temporary  facelifting  can  brighten  a community's  out- 
look at  a minimum  cost.  All  that  is  required  is  a 
little  money  and  lots  of  enthusiasm  from  volunteers 
seeking  to  improve  their  home  town. 
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Another  common  heobl  eni  o/V 
A^/A/  ST  BEET  /S  HjSH/AEPNED 
ETOBES  AND  SHOPS.  EHE/E  HPPEAE- 
HA/O E C/fA/  yS’-F'  GEEHEAV  /MHEOI/ED 

an-  eon  cost  by*  l/s/a/g-  oho 

A O/Y  BEE  / SHEA/  \AZOOO  OB  NEVA 
BOUGH  CUT  A U hi  BEE  . THESE 

/ms  tee /a  l s c/?a  be  hbbpa/ged 

/N  A VHE/E  P'S  OE  /A JTEEEET/NG- 
HSTTEENS  H/ZO  DES/OAJB  7~0 
OB  EH  TE  HA/  H7~7~EA  C.  7~/  l/£  E X- 


5. 


• TH/S  OB/WT/AUG  suggests 
HOW  THE  HBEC.ED/N& 
SBA/VDO/VEO  COTTE7BEC/AL. 
GU/U  o /AUG  CT/AU  3/S  EHCE  - 
/./ETEO  ST  US/ AUG  H 
GOEED/AUG  T 3/ E A?  TAUEAJ  T. 
H///AUY  GEOH/ET/E/C  EHTTEEA/S 
H/ES  SO  SS/BU  B . 

• GGOV/S/OAUS  SHOL/L.D  BE 
AfHUDE  EOG  EASY  EE  ~ 
ATOVBU-  OB  JDOOG  CO  UEE- 
/AUGS  //V  THE  EVBAUT  OE 
E/EE. 


TSS/E  SS  AASO  Y/PE E EX /PA- SEO  E 
OB  S-SO  \A/  7~A/E  S/P/YE  BBSS-  D ~ 

SASG  SYS  GET  BE  (3//EAS  A 
BO  BE  ZDS  AY  G 7~/EEB  7~SBB  A/  7" 

EEr/PEE  YSSASY  ASA  So  SASG  EAE/i 
BOA/SO  TO  TAB  BlJ/L-D/NG , BYE 
BOB  BOS  EASY  BE  A/U/YG  /AS  A 
SEE/ES  OB  _S r/YAAS-EJC.  PA/YES- Sj 
AZOO\a/SASG  BOB  BA  SB  EESSOYAE 
SHouuo  THE  NEED  BBS  SB 

BOA  BBS  CAPAS  BB  S-EET  T& 
svsArsSBB.  , op  BAY  BE  PA//YTEO 
OB  S r/S/S/E/3 . BBSS/  - TBAASSSPAB  - 
EAST  JSTAP/AS  WSLS  Ss/O  7~  BABB, 
BZ/STEE  OB  PEEL-  r/SLSS  EL/SY/SY- 
AT/SYG  EASY  A-SA/AS7-BSS/AASCB 
EL  SSEQU/B  E MESA  Y 


7. 


• YOue.  7~C\A/AS  YACAYST  GYPS  STA  - 
T/OYJ  CAY/  0G  COY/VAJ^  PAD  PO 
A/YO  PAA/C  Y3/J-S  /Y/A  S3  C/SZ  /JA  A . 


YXCA/YP  AAAV/CZA  APA7~/OY/S  AAA  /YJ 
Y-/AY/  v-  CAAAS  CAYJ  AAA  LYY  YO  CA  PAAD 
A/YD  COY/YAYY/AYYT-  AD  JC  YAA/CUcA/ZL 

A CCA  AG,  PAUA  P/S.OY/  D!  N<S  AXCAi-  - 
CA/YT  LOCAP/OYYS  AC  A PO/JP/SP 

/Y/AOPZ/YpP/OYY  CZAA/ 7~A  A S , GAA  MB  PA 
OA  CCY-fPfAACA  DAP/CAS  OP 
COM  jB  /PAD  C///G  CC  UB  AAA  D Q UAPTPPS 


• TH/S  D/5AW/AJS  D£MO/\/S  7~AL  A Tl=S  AVOAA  Af 

L/7~  T L E~  CAGA/A/C/S  , *££/=>&/£,  A? AS  AD  A AfA/O  - 
SCSS/AAG  <3£?AV  AUAAAJ  £?A V A/A/  AJ  S/SAD  GAQS 
SWr/OA/  /A/ TO  £/  US S SU  i_  APAAO  At7~T/^//C  - 

7V  \A£  SA/S  A /C  S' AT  A?  IA/CS  S/  7~S  . 


VACANT  LOTS 
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Vacant  lo,te§  .on  Main  Street  are  liabilities  which  can 
plr"rbe  quickly 'hrid/  inexpensively  converted  to  community 
assets.  Whatever  the  reason  for  the  vacancies,  the 
resultinS'gaps  on  Main  Street  rapidly  accumulate 
weeds  and  rubbish.  In  addition  to  being  fire  haz- 
ards and  general  nuisances,  they  detract  from  the 
community  and  generally  proclaim  neglect. 

VLLL\  1 1 Inr'^'A'  VJ1 

Tile  first  and  obvious  answer  fo  the  problem  is  a 
cleanup  campaigbr.  While  this  improves  appearance , 
it  does  little  to  capitalize  on  potential  assets. 
Using  discarded  or  inexpensive  materials,  volunteer 
labor  and  a little,  imagination,  a vacant,  weed- 
strewn  lot  can  be  transformed  into  a pleasant  sit- 
ting area  for  shoppers,  an  area  for  the  elderly  to 
meet,  or "a  place  for  small  children  to  play.  These 
small,  commercial  area  parks  can  also,  be  used  as  a 
"farmers  market"  where  local  gardners  can  sell  sum- 
mer produce,  hold  bazaars  or  numerous  other  outdoor 


NT 
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If  the  vacant  lot  is  safely  situated  away  from  auto 
traffic  it  can  be  equipped  with  simple  play  equip- 
ment for  small  children  and  thus  relieve  both  mothers 
and  children  of  some  of  the  problems  of  shopping.  As 
always  when  children  are  involved,  supervision  and 
equipment  safety  must  be  carefully  considered. 


A final  suggestion  for  the  vacant  commercial  lot  ad- 
dresses a frequent  problem  for  bpth  merchants  and 
shoppers;  that  is,  parking  space.  Our  smallest  towns, 
even  those  with  a long  history  of  declining  popula- 
tion, are  often  short  of  parking  space  on  Main  Street. 
If  inadequate  parking  is  a problem,  vacant  lots  can  be 
put  to  good  use.  The  type  of  parking  is  dependent  on 
the  area  and  dimensions  of  the  lot,  but  as  a general 
rule,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a parking  lot  in  any 
area  wider  than  30  feet  with  a rear  alley  or  75  feet 
without  ah  alley. 
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ru/s  DEAW/NG  SAOVVS 
A METf/OD  !AJ  WHICH  A 
VAC.  A NT  LOT  CAN  BE  MADE 
MOTE  USE  TUL.  A7NO 

A TT/C.  AC  T/\SE. 


AOG> S,  T/NBEES  , T/t=S  , BOL/ADECS, 
G/TBVEL-  , 2 AMD,  CUA  SCENTS,  EAAG 
STONES,  AMD  NAT/lAE  TACMES, 
SHELVES  , NNES,  AND  GEO  On  D 
CD  VEfS  AEe  EAS/ A T DBTAVNEO 


• EAVCH  VMPEDlVEAfEMrS  CATV  EE  £/ THE/E 
PE/EMANEVUT  O/C  TEMPO  EAET 

• VP  TEE  LOT  /S  TD  EE  USED  Pop  A 
BEVAOVN&  S/TE  ANSA/N,  AO  AC- COST 
VNPEOVEmEH/TS  CAM  EA5/A  V ME  EE  - 
TfO  l SEP 


12. 
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B MULT/-  use  BEEB  C.B/Y 
Be  useo  ro  eeov/oe  eo/e 
SUCB  act/wt/es  AS  : 

- S/T  T//YG  BEEB 

- EBE  MEE5  MAAEEB 

- BLEB  MAE  EE  T 

- BLBY  /fe  SB 

- h///y  re/e.  s<Ar//Y&  boa.  rors 


t3. 


• L B^OSABB/fYE  CBM  BE  DC /YE  YY/TH 
YYBT/IYE  BLB/Y7-  MAT  EE/AL  OE 
/YL/eseey  eeow/Y  sroc.e. 
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STREET 
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• THE  OA£ w ABEA  <zoc/CO  BE  USED  AS  A SU/~>f-fEE 
EC  Hr  ABE  A , NAB MEN  5 NABBEN  , LEAPT 
D/S  EC A T ETC.  A A/D  C?  IA/NTEE 
SB  AT/NGr  N/N/C  . 

n. 


A VACANT  LOT  CAN  NBO - 
W/DE  NOB  BE  AN  -BOUND 
OUTDOOR  USE  ANO  AC  - 
T/V/TY'  NOB  A TT/N/N  UM 
ON  CO^  7~ 

TA/S  CBETCH  SAOtPS 
A LA  BCE  OPEN  A/BE  A- 
SUC.P  AN  ABEA  COULD  BE 
£<?U/PPED  H//TA  T/BES,  SAND 

eoAEs  etc  Call  on  vta/ca 
ABE  B£NO\ /A&LEj  nob 
cun  neb  case;  tab  sane 
Abe  A couco  ee  nlooo- 

EJD  NOB  A OBAN/ NO  ABEA 
/N  TAE  IN/NTEB 

TBEE-S  s EABUES  AND 
L AND  SEAP/NC  COUU  O ADO 
A pleas/no  aapeaBAnce 
AND  AT/AOEPAEEE  to  77/E 


Es)E  &§>/Ei 


OOG  -5  T 7=>A  £7  JO  /A/Gr 

• 7-0  A3  s HO UL-  D J3£  E/VrOeGO 

goom  ago  jsaggo  t aa/o  gj//  r 

//VAO  A A/  A7-i-£y 

• 7S  OGGA  /A/  lO/OA/y  is  7-7/0  A/!/ TV.  G/ZG 

l~0  7~  GOO.  A?  AGJZ/V  A OOO A JO, 

V'TH  A? A/  £77  AOANC-G  GaJO  OX  / r O/V 
AGO  S»  AGO E A. 


• PLPA/YEPS  AfAY  BP  oom/syPucyed 
w/ya  MESA/,  uoed  <i>/P  SAL  /A Sr  ED 
Y/MBEPS  J PL  A A/PS  , /EVEN  ST/ A EL 

O/mea/S  /ou  lumbep. 

• YPE  /MS/DE  OP  P/E  P/LA  AV  PEE  MAY 
BE  L/AAEO  V//YH  2 " OP  S"  PP~  PA  AM 
YE  PEEP  PPOYEEP  YPE  POO  YS 
PPOAA  SE'DDEKJ  YEM  PE  PA  YU  PE 

• T/MBEPS  S/SODED  BE  BP/ EE D,  ALA /E  ED 
OP  BOLTED  YoeSEYPEP 


Be  by  ^ro/p/r  coa/bb^/jct/ops 


TB/VBA/  //ALP-  More  A/  COBB  SPEC  T/QA/ 
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BUT  2 OB  2 


. aa/e  eoAo  r/£-i  woenc 

vee:y  W/eel.  eojz  aea/yes&s  /as 
EAZEjS , TOT  COTA  y AV-  A YGeOdNDS 
CA/S P&/Z0/JAJ05 , SI/BDH//5/0W5  ETC  ■ 

• /"/VAT  EE  A NTs  E 3 CAN  BE  CO  ASS  AT  ISC  7AO 
/rs  A/AJE*Ct=T  SZOtdA  OA 
A/OAA  O Er  OETND  /N  O o A/  A/  /AtEO  - 


A aa.  a tea/on  Nora  a 
co  rs  sr/cucr/oN  ( 3 a/ is  so 
S>A  A/NNSO  AO  ss  THE  A 
A A COA/S  tT/Cs) 


22. 


/P£A WtZ 


El  ywoen 
BEAC.E 


SECr/OL/  DETAIL 


CUT  T/NG  ANGL  BS 


* C/ECL/t-AE  EEA/CHES  EEE  LS-3EEL/U 
//V  EAEEE  , /A^AYG-e.  &OAJ&S  j 7-0  r~ 

YO  7t5  SEE0O*,  GE0/J/YOS,  OLYE-OaoE 
jSYty-O-r-  AYZEAJ  ETTC. 

. 7~EE  EEL-U  C/EC.YE  EE  Aa/L  EAE  E/AA/ 
CA/V  EE  L/EE/D. 
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COMMUNITY  CAMPGROUNDS 


SECTION  III 

Every  year  hundreds  of  thousands  (last  year  an  estimated 
3.9  million)  of  out-of-state  tourists  visit  Montana.  Al- 
though their  end  destination  heavily  favors  our  national 
parks  and  mountainous  areas*  it  is  unlikely  that  few*  if 
any,  of  o,ur^small  rural  communities  fail  to  witness  the 
annual  parade  of  campers,  motor  homes,  trailers  and  cars 
laden  with  sleeping  bags  and  tents.  These  visitors  to 
our  state  are  frequently  hard-pressed  to  find  an  attrac- 
'9lve-vSpot  for  a brief  rest  or  an  overnight  stay.  An  at- 
tractive spot  may  consist  of  no  more  than  a few  shade 
trees,  green  gras's , drinking  water,  a litter  barrel,  pest 
rooms,  adequate ' parking , possibly  a swing  set,  a warm 
welcome  and  an  invitation  to  stop.  Or,  it  could  be  much 
more/  as  suggested  by  the  following  drawings. 

A community  campground  or  rest  stop,  if  carefull^  con- 
sidered* can  provd  to  be  a valuable  asset  for  the  com- 
munity; and  an  enjoyable  discovery  for  the  traveler,. 

Local  merchants  will  benefit  from  additional  purchase 
oi goods  and  Services  while  all  residents  may  share  the 
use  of  the  park  ahd_ recreational  facilities. 

Development  of  a campground  or  rest  stop,  depending  on 
its  size  and  the  desired  facilities , will  likely  require 
a greater  effort  than  many  of  the-ofher  projects  sug- 
gested by  this  booklet.  However,  if  the  idea  seems  to 
have  promise^,-  several  questions  relative  to 'potential 
usage  should  be  addressed : 


X)  Are  there  similar  facilities  in  the  general  area? 

To  what  extent  are  they  utilized?  What  are  their 
characteristics  in  terms  of  capacity  and  eminities? 

2)  Is  there,  ih  fact,  significant  tourist  travel 
thrpugh  your  town?  (This  information  is  most  often 
readily  available  from  the  Department  of  Highways.) 

If  there  is  reasonable  evidence  that  there  is  a need  for 
such  a project,  then  the  questions  of  site  size  and  loca- 


tion  should  be  considered.  The  size  of  the  site  will  be 
determined  by  a combination  of  factors,  including  the  type 
of  facilities  needed,  expected  usage,  resources  for  develop- 
ment and  site  availability.  There  are  a number  of  location- 
al and  physical  characteristics  which  should  be  considered 
in  selecting  a site. 

V 1)  The  site  should  be  easily  and  safely  accessible  from 
the  major  tourist  route. 

\ TOM  \ 4 ‘ 

2)  It  should  be  close  to,  or  at  least  visible  from  the 
highway . Try  to  avoid  locations  which  require  directions 
through  signs,  e.g.,  turn  left  at  next  corner,  right  two 
blocks*  etc. 

3)  It  should-  be  located  where  conflicts  with  adjacent  land 
uses  can  be  avoided  minimized . 

4)  The  site  should  be  well  drained-1,  capable  of  supporting 
grass,  shrubs  and  trees,  and  free  of  physical  hazards  such 
as  flooding,  slides  <£>r  unstable,  Steep  river  or  lake  lands. 

5)  The  site  should  have  a good  supply  of  drinkable  water 
and  water j for  irrigation;  and  soil,  slope  and  groundwater 
characteristics  must  be  capable  of  safely  supporting  the 
necessary  sanitation  facilities. 

If  playground  equipment  will  be  built  in  connection  with  the 
campground , the  designer  and  builders  must  be  mindful  of 
potential  danger.  Climbers,  fpr  example,  should  be  built 
over  soft  ground,  connecting  bolts  and  nuts  should  be  re- 
cessed or  covered  and  excessive  heights  should  be  avoided. 

Finally,  plans  must  be  made  for  continuous  maintenance  of 
the  campground  once  it  has  been  completed.  This  planning 
should  include  the  costs  involved,  personnel,  possible  fees 
to  be  charged  and  overall  responsibility. 

If  these  concerns  are  given  complete  attention  it  should  be 
possible  for  ybur  community  to  construct  and  operate  a suc- 
cessful campground  facility* 
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APPENDIX 


This  appendix  contains  a list  of  native  plant  materials 
which  may  be  collected  and  eventually  replanted  in  connec- 
tion with  a park,  recreation  or  general  landscape  improve- 
ment project. 

The  plant  material  listed  here  is,  for  the  most  part, 
easily  transplantable,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  follow 
accepted  transplanting  procedures  or  consult  an  exper- 
ienced nurseryman. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  VARIETIES 

Balsam  Fir 
Douglas  Fir 
Western  Hemlock 
Larch  or  Tamarack 
Ponderosa  Pine 
Limber  Pine 
Lodgepole  Pine 
Black  Hills  Spruce 
Engelmann  Spruce 
Red  Cedar 

DECIDUOUS  TREE  VARIETIES 

Mountain  Ash 

Green  Ash 

Paper  Birch 

Water  Birch 

Quaking  Aspen 

Box  Elder 

Black  Cottonwood 

Narrow  Leaf  Cottonwood 

Plains  Cottonwood 

Mountain  Maple 

Russian  Olive 

EVERGREEN  SHRUB  VARIETIES 


Creeping  Horizontal  Juniper 
Common  Mountain  Juniper 
Rocky  Mountain  Juniper 
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Information  regarding  the  location  of  the  following  mate- 
rials in  your  area  can  be  found  by  contacting  your  local 
extension  office,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  or  state  or  federal 
forest  service  office.  Further,  your  local  nurseryman  can 
provide  information  on  hardy  ornamental  plant  varieties 
which  he  may  have  for  sale  or  are  native  to  your  area. 


DECIDUOUS  SHRUB  VARIETIES 


Juneberry  or  Serviceberry  W-C-E 

Chokecherry  W-C-E 

Snowbrush  w 

Redos ier  Dogwood  W-C-E 

Silverberry  E 

Lewis  Mockorange  C 

Shrubby  Cinquefoil  W 

Bitterbrush  W-C 

Smooth  Sumac  w 

Three-Leaf  Sumac  or  Skunkbush  C-E 

Buffalo  Berry  C-E 

Russet  Buffalo  Berry  W 

Snowberry  w 

Western  Snowberry  C-E 

Coralberry  C-E 

Yucca  or  Soapweed  C-E 


GROUND  COVERS 

Kinnikinnick  or  Bearberry 
Oregon  Grape 
Virginia  Creeper 


KEY  TO  PLANT  LOCATIONS 


W - Western  Montana 
C - Central  Montana 
E - Eastern  Montana 


John  Anthony 

Community  Development  Specialist 
DCA/Plannlng  Division 
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Illustrations  By:  Bill  Schweyen 

Landscape  Architect 
DCA/Plannlng  Division 


